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R. BALDWIN’S speech at the Middle 
Temple Hall on Jan. 8 must have 
rejoiced the heart of lovers of the classics— 
most of all of those lovers in whom even 
scholarship (without which, be it granted, 
there is no genuine love) is subordinate to 
simple, direct use which reaches deep beyond 
the words. The speech itself is like a classic 
in two or three respects: it more than bears 
re-reading, showing itself better on repetition ; 
it deals freshly with central, familiar ideas ; 


it gives out an echo of the supreme triumph | 


of Greek and Roman literature—the steady 


balance kept between man and his fate. The | 
picture of a Ciceronian Lord Oxford orating | 


‘Pro Georgio ’’ must have made the audience 
laugh, Mr. Baldwin quoted Simonides on 


a charming story to finish with: how, on a 


terrace of a villa, he heard the sound of a 
bell—‘‘ such a bell as never was on land and 
sea, a bell whose every vibration found an 
echo in my innermost heart. I said to my 


hostess ‘That is the most beautiful bell I | 


have ever heard.’ ‘ Yes,’ she replied, ‘ It 
is an English bell.’ ”’ 
by an Italian, out of the wreck of an English 
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the Red Sea and 
opportunity has 


| Suez Canal, the waters of 
|the Mediterranean met, 
'been open for migration ot. their several 
marine fauna, which are widely different. 
| The writer reminds us that this occurred not 
| then for the first time, for the Pharaoh 
| Necho’s canal from the Gulf of Suez to the 
| nearest branch of the Nile Delta, had served 
|as passage for adventurous shell-fish from 
| one sea to the other, as the investigations of 
| the specialist in marine biology, whom 
' Napoleon took with him to Egypt, have made 
| known to us. However, this canal was 
| silted up before Cleopatra’s day, and though 
| re-opened by the Arab invaders of the 
| seventh century, was again closed for reasons 
of strategy. It is a pity, as Mr. Fox says, 
that the fauna of the present Canal has not 
been periodically investigated, so that who 
| adventured first and who followed cannot be 
| ascertained. Early migrants were the swim- 
ming crabs of the Red Sea, now found on the 
Mediterranean coast right and left of Port 
Said. They took nine years to cover the 
hundred miles to Port Said, and appear 
likely to encircle all the Mediterranean. A 
more interesting migrant is the pearl oyster, 
which is now established all along the canal, 
and into the Mediterranean as far as Tunis. 
It is not yet fished in the Mediterranean. 
The Cambridge University expedition for 
| study of the Canal from a biological stand- 
point has recently returned home with con- 
siderable and important collections. One of 
the interesting questions to be decided by 
further study is why some marine animals 
and not others accomplish the migration 
from sea to sea. It would appear to depend 


| on toleration of the excessive saltness of the 
the Athenian dead at Platea, and related | 


Canal. A curious phenomenon is the good 


| effect which this additional saltness has on 
September evening near Florence, from the | 


the animals that can tolerate it, some species 
| being found in the Bitter Lakes of the Canal 
| considerably better-grown than in the sea 


| beyond. 


read with interest in The Times of 
Jan. 13 a letter from Capt. Tracy 
He first 
heard of these in 1921 in the Belgian Congo, 
mentioned by natives over the camp-fire, 


WE 


Abbey at the Reformation. Perhaps some | 
correspondent is able to give us the full 
history of this bell. 


()X Jan. 11 The Manchester Guardian had 
an interesting article by Mr. H. Munro 
Fox on the marine fauna of the Red Sea | 
| 







without question as to their existence. In 
February of last year, in the same region, 
staying the night with Sultan Ngilima of 
Vongara-Zande, he heard that potentate’s 
story of how he had killed a four-tusked ele- 
phant. The Sultan disposed of the ivory 
to Greek merchants, and was surprised at 
From 1869 when, through the | European curiosity concerning it and at 








and the Mediterranean as modified by the 
Suez Canal. 


- 
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requests for the head, which unfortunately 
had been chopped up for the sake of the 
meat. Capt. T'racy Philipps goes on to tell 
how early one morning on the Congo-Nile 
divide, in very thick bush, he and his party 
heard two shots, and a few minutes later saw 
a small herd of elephant burst out in their 
direction from a pocket in the hill. Un- 
fortunately they were stampeded back, but, 
as they turned, Capt. Philipps caught sight 
through the mist of one elephant so enormous 
as to make all the rest look very small in 
comparison. In their new alarm the rest 
gathered close round the giant, who moved 
very blunderingly, and shouldered him off 
with extraordinary rapidity and care. Then 
a native, who had reached a good point of 
vantage, shouted that there was a Siyamma 
with the herd. Now Siyamma was the word 
used both in the camp-fire conversation and 


by the Sultan to denote the four-tusked ele- | 


phant. The natives say the Siyamma is 
always a leader and object of great care to 


the herd. The length of the second pair of | 


tusks would seem by native accounts to be 
about 25in. It is a question whether they 
are separate growths from the root or ex- 
cresences on the main tusk which in these 
cases are always said to be exceptionally 
large. 
THE Library for December last is one of the 
best of recent numbers, containing finely 
illustrated articles on Matthew Parker’s 
library (Dr. Pearce) and on the Motte 
editions of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’ (Mr. Harold 
Williams), with papers, by Dr. Greg on the 
latest edition of the Oxford Press Reader, 
and by Mr. Percy Simpson on Walkley’s 
Piracy of Wither’s Poems in 1620. Two 
small papers are of curious interest. Mr. 
R. W. Chapman points out the eighteenth 
century use of the word ‘‘ book’? where we 
should use ‘“‘copy’’: his best, or rather, 
most puzzling instance being from a letter of 
Johnson’s to Warton in 1754: ‘‘ but I keep 
it back that it may make a set of my own 
books of the new edition with which I shall 
accompany it,’? where consideration of dates 
makes what might seem the obvious meaning 
impossible, and the true meaning is ‘‘ a set 
of my own (presentation) copies of the new 
edition.’? Mr. Geoffrey Keynes tells about 
a first edition of Fuller’s ‘Holy Warre’ in 
his possession, which has at either end, as 
end-papers, part of an unfolded sheet of the 
first edition of Shakespeare’s ‘ Poems ’—1640. 
Here is room for conjecture, how waste 
belonging ostensibly to 1640 was used to 
bind a book bearing date 1639. 


A correspondent signing himself Shylock 

sends to The Times (Jan. 11) an interest- 
| ing letter upon a recent amusing suggestion 
|in the Messagero that Edward III’s debt to 
| the Bardi and Peruzzi might be taken as a 
| set-off against the Italian debt to England. 
| Shylock refers to Mr. Schuyler B. Terry’s 
|‘ Financing of the Hundred Years’ War’ 
| where the whole statement of repudiation is 
| said to rest solely on the authority of S, T. 
| Peruzzi in ‘ Storia del commercio e dei ban- 
chieri di Firenze,’ who, in quoting a writ of 
| May 6, 1339, ‘‘ failed to note a writ of May 15 
|expressly excepting the Bardi and Peruzzi 
| from the writ of May 6.”’ The failure of the 
‘Florentine bankers, was due not to mis- 
| fortune in their dealings with Edward III, 
| whose payments to them were continued after 
| their failure, but to the Neapolitans with- 
| drawing their deposits, the loss of Lucca, 
and the rising in Florence, in 1343, when the 
| commons sacked the houses of the Bardi. 


| MHE re-naming of streets in honour of 
famous men, which is a custom of Paris, 
| is now, the Morning Post tells us, arousing 
some protest. There is a proposal to give 
the rue des Ecoles in the Quartier Latin the 
|name of René Viviani, the young orator 
| who, in the struggle between Church and 
| State, uttered a never-forgotten phrase about 
| the Republic having extinguished the stars 
|of Heaven and therefore being bound to 
| supply the nation with something in their 
| place. Could some reader give us the exact 
| occasion on which this was said? A corres- 

pondent in L’Intermédiaire (20-30 Dec., 1925) 
| relates that during or shortly after the war 
| he was present at a lecture of Viviani’s on 
| Rumania. At the end, in a flight of 
| eloquence (in itself very fine), he said that 
| liberty and the magnificence of a starry sky 
| were among the things which made life worth 
| living—and, at the mention of the stars, the 
| audience, though not mutually acquainted, 
| looked at one another with a smile. 


| 

[HE Lord Mayor has addressed to the Press 
| a letter proposing that a Department of 
| Spanish should be endowed at Oxford in 
/commemoration of the Prince of Wales’s 
| visit to South America. The Prince has 
| expressed to the Lord Mayor his warm 
approval of the suggestion. The endowment 
will require a sum of £25,000, and the appeal 
for this is urged upon considerations of the 
importance of better equipment in Spanish 
|in view of British relations with Spanish- 
speaking countries. The measure has met with 
general approval on the part of the public. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





SHAKESPEARE'S WILL: THE STIGMA | 


REMOVED. 


T has often been said that Shakespeare 

acted unjustly, and showed a want of 
affection for his wife, when in his will of 
1616 he gave her nothing but his second best 
bed, and that by an interlineation. On this 
question, so profoundly affecting the poet’s 
sense of right and wrong, Sir Sidney Lee, 
in the last edition of his ‘ Life,’ says: 


The name of Shakespeare’s wife was omitted 
from the original draft of the will, but by an 
interlineation in the final draft she received 
his “ second best bed with the furniture.” No 
other bequest was made her. It was a common 
practice of the period to specify a bedstead or 
other defined article of household furniture as 
part of a wife’s inheritance. Nor was_ it 
unusual to bestow the best bed on another 
member of the family than the wife, leaving 
her only the second best, but no will except 
Shakespeare’s is forthcoming in which a hed 
forms the sole bequest . .. Her right to a 
widow’s dower—i.e., to a third part for life 
in freehold estate—was not subject to testa- 
mentary disposition, but Shakespeare had 
taken steps to prevent her from benefiting— 
at any rate to the full extent—in that legal 
arrangement. He had barred the dower in 
the case of his latest purchase of freehold 
estate, viz., the house at Blackfriars. Such 
procedure is pretty conclusive proof that he 
had the intention of excluding her from the 
enjoyment of his possessions after his death. 


I am sure that Sir Sidney Lee would be 


oly too pleased if an entirely new aspect | 


could be thrown upon the will. I shall (1) 


produce another will in which a bed forms | 


the sole bequest to a wife who was neverthe- 


less, by the operation of the common law, | 


justly provided for out of her husband’s 
estate in goods as well as in land, and (2) 
prove that Shakespeare had no power to ex- 


clude his wife from a substantial part of his | 


personal estate. Not only was she entitled 
by the common law to dower in his freeholds 
(except in the house at Blackfriars, which 
was subject to an unredeemed mortgage), to 


freebench in his copyhold, and to every third | 
sheaf of his tithe, but also to a third part | 


of his money, goods, chattels, and effects. 

In Shakespeare’s time, and for centuries 
before, the common law of England was that, 
whether a man made a will or not, his goods 
must be divided into three equal parts; of 
which one went to his wife, another to his 
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| children or lineal descendants, and the third 
| part was at his own disposal. These shares 
| were known as “‘ reasonable parts,’”’ and there 
| was a writ De rationabili parte bonorum by 
| which they could be recovered. The exact 
way in which such a division was made ap- 
| pears, for example, in the will, dated 1400, 
| of Robert Constable, lord of Flamborough. 
| After bequeathing his horse for a mortuary, 
| he gave the residue of all his goods, after 
payment of his debts, to be divided into three 
equal parts, namely, the first part for 

Margaret his wife, the second part for his 

children who had not been advanced in equal 

| shares, and reserved the third part for him- 
'self; from which last-named part, after 
| payment of his funeral expenses,, he gave 
£40 for the maintenance of a ‘‘ kay”’ in the 
sea, and the residue of his part, if any were 
left, he gave to his wife and his son Marma- 
duke, his executors, to dispose of for the 
benefit of his soul.* Had he made no will 
at all, the shares of his wife and children 
would have been precisely the same. The 
will only disposed of his own third part. 

Sir Henry Finch, serjeant-at-law, who 
| died in 1625, laid it down expressly that this 
| was the general law of the land. In 1613 
| he published in Law French a book called 
| ‘ Nomotechnia,’ which went through various 
English editions. In 1627 there was an 
edition called ‘ Law,’ in which we have the 
| following statement of the rights of wives 
| and children on the death of the husband : 


Whether any will be made or no, his wife 
and such children as are not advanced by 
him in his life (as if a daughter be coven- 
| ably married by him this is sufficient advance- 
ment) shall have a part to their own use; 
that is to say, one third of all (after his 
debts paid) to his wife, and the other [third] 
to his children. (p. 175). 

A similar statement had been made in a 
will nearly seventy years before. In 1545 
Richard Lister, of Halifax, after his debts 
and funeral expenses had been paid, gave to 
his wife her lawful part and portion of his 
goods and chattels ‘‘ after the laudable custom 
of England,” and the residue to his 
daughters. No distinction between the 
custom of England and the common law of 
England is possible. The form of the will 
shows that it was drawn by a skilled pro- 
| fessional hand, and the testator signed it by 
|a cross and mark.+ 





| Testamenta Ebor.’ (Surtees Soc.), i. 264. 
+ Op. cit. vi. 231. A similar statement is 
| made in the will of Christopher Lister, 1549. 
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Bracton, who died in 1268, in his ‘ Laws 
and Customs of England,’ laid down the 
doctrine of ‘‘ the reasonable part’”’ as the 
common law, and Blackstone says that 
‘‘Glanvil, Magna Charta, Fleta, the Year 
Books, Fitzherbert, and Finch do all agree 


with Bracton that this right to the pars | 


rationabilis was by the common law.”’* This 
is an imposing array of authorities, and we 
have to consider whether the doctrine of ‘‘ the 
reasonable part ’’ prevailed in Warwickshire 
when Shakespeare made his will. Sir Kd- 
ward Coke (1552-1634), in his ‘ Institutes,’ 
first published in 1628, expressed the opinion 
that the right of the wife and children never 
was the common law, but only obtained in 
particular places by special custom. To 
establish that doctrine, as Blackstone tells 
us, he relied on a passage in Bracton of which 


he entirely mistook the meaning,+ and the | 


weight of his authority has misled many 
writers on law. 
The best way of confirming the accuracy 


of Finch’s statement, if anybody should | 


doubt it, is to examine wills made about 1616, 
or as near that time as possible. If any 
collection of Warwickshire wills had been 
published I should of course have made use 
of it. As it is, I have relied on published 
wills of other counties. 

So tenacious were the citizens of London 
of these common law rights of wives and 


children that they lasted on till 1724, when | 


they were abolished by Act of Parliament. 


In a considerable part of England they con- | 


tinued nearly to the end of the seventeenth 
century. In the province of York, which 
included the six northern counties and 
Cheshire and part of Nottinghamshire, they 
existed until they were abolished by Parlia- 
ment in 1692. In 1694 they were abolished 
in the Principality of Wales. They pre- 
vailed in Derbyshire, but there, as in some 
other counties, they seem to have died out 
spontaneously at an unknown time. Even 
if we did not possess so much evidence as we 
already do, the opinions of so many eminent 
jurists, coming down to Shakespeare’s time, 
are of the greatest weight. 


If we take up any volume of the 
numerous Yorkshire wills published by 
the Surtees Society, we may be sur- 


prised to find that not once perhaps in 
a hundred pages is there any trace of testators 
bequeathing to their wives and children the 


* Stephen’s ‘Commentaries on the Laws of 
England,’ 1868, ii. 198. 
+ Loc. cit. 


| Shares to which they were entitled by the 
;common law. And the same thing must be 
| said of the many wills of Lancashire and 
| Cheshire men published by the Chetham 
| Society. With rare exceptions, these wills 
| merely dispose of that part of a testator’s 
goods over which he had power of disposal, 
and the executors could only deal with that 
part; they had no control over ‘‘ the reason- 
able parts ’’ of wives and children. The ex- 
ceptions are merely confirmations of the com- 
mon law rights of wives and children, on the 
principle that expressum  facit  cessare 
tacttum. 

These common law rights of the wife and 
| children existed, as I have said, in Derby- 
shire. For instance, in 1505 Richard Black- 
wall, of Wirksworth, gave to his daughter 
£20 and a child’s part throughout all his 
household stuff, heirlooms excepted,* the 
| child’s part being the portion to which she 
was entitled by the common law, and the £20 
being an addition to that portion. At what 
time these common law rights ceased to exist 
in Derbyshire is unknown, but they are 
known to have continued till 1633, if not 
later. 

There are traces of the existence of the 
same common law rights in the large diocese 
/of Lincoln. In 1524 Thomas Morelay, of 
South Elkington, near Louth, willed that his 
goods should be divided into three parts, one 
for his wife, one for his children, and one 
to pay his debts. He was merely rehearsing 
the common law. 

The following short epitomes of four Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire wills prove that in those 
counties the common law prevailed down to 
1637. In 1579 Sir William Booth, of Dun- 
ham, in Cheshire, knight, gave to his wife 
‘* over and above her third part of my goods”’ 
a chain of gold, etc. In 1594 James Fielden, 
of Botham, in Lancashire, yeoman, directed 
that his moveable goods should be divided 
into three equal parts, one of which he gave 
to his wife ‘‘ as of right to her belongeth.” 
In 1598 Henry Stanley, of Bickerstaffe, in 
| Lancashire, esquire, after payment of his 
| debts and funeral expenses, directed that his 

goods should be divided ‘‘ according to the 
custom of the country’’ into three equal 
parts, one for himself, another for his wife, 
and the third part for his children equally. 
In 1637 Thomas Walmsley, of Banister Hall, 
in Lancashire, gentleman, willed that out of 
his goods his wife should have “ one full 


| third part which by law and the custom of 


* Derbyshire Archeological Journal, xlv. 49. 
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the country to her belongeth.’’ He then gave 
another third part to his daughter. The 
last part ‘‘ being my own part called the 
testator’s part’’ he gave to his brother.* 
The common law, as we have seen, continued 
in these counties down to 1692. 


I now come to Shakespeare’s second-best 
bed. In 1605, John Hill, of Grimesthorpe, 
near Sheffield, after giving some pecuniary 
legacies to his friends and relations, gave to 
Rose his wife his best bed, and he gave her 
nothing more. He bequeathed his lands to 
trustees to the use of his daughters, saying 
nothing about dower, and he also gave to his 
daughters the residue of his estate. The 
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and the cost of administration. A third 
part of the personal estate, over which he 
had no power of disposal, went to his wife, 
and the other third to his daughters, Susanna 
and Judith, in equal shares, subject to any 
advancement which he might have made to 
them during his life. Judith’s marriage 
portion of £100 had already been paid or 
promised, and would have been regarded as 
an advancement. By the Statute of Wills 
(1540) the poet had the right to dispose of 


| his freeholds as he pléased. 


will was proved by Rose Hill, the widow and | 


relict, ‘‘to the use of Elizabeth, Anne, and 
Grace, children under age.’”’+ ‘To the in- 
experienced it would appear that he had 
treated his wife very badly by leaving her 
nothing but his best bed, thereby giving her 
less than he had given to distant relations 
and friends. Yet she proved his will, and 
was in fact treated with perfect fairness, for 
by the common law she was entitled not only 
to dower in his lands but to a third part of 
all his money, goods, and chattels. And 
when the husband gave to his daughters the 
residue of his personal estate, what he 
actually did was to give them the residue of 
the third part which he had power to dispose 
of, after payment of his debts and funeral ex- 
penses and the legacies bequeathed by his 
will. Unless we bear this point distinctly 
in mind we shall not understand these old 
wills. The will just mentioned is on all 
fours with Shakespeare’s, except that John 
Hill’s widow proved his will, whilst Shake- 
speare’s widow, who was past sixty, was not 
appointed executrix. In neither case did 
the husband behave with cruelty, or show a 
want of affection for his wife. 

When Shakespeare, after making specific 
gifts, gave ‘‘all the rest’? of his goods, 
chattels, and other personal estate to his son- 
in-law, John Hall, and his daughter 
Susanna, he merely gave them the residue of 
that third part of his personal estate over 
which he had power of disposal; and this 
part, which Henry Swinburne, in his book 
on ‘ Testaments,’ called ‘‘ the death’s part,”’ 
was subject to the payment of his funeral 


expenses and debts, the legacies (including | 


the second-best bed) bequeathed by his will, 
* “Lancashire and Cheshire Wills’ (Chetham 
Soc.), passim. 


From an abstract sent to me from the 
York Probate Registry. 


In a word, in the parts of England which 
have been examined, it was well understood 
in the sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies that a man could not by his will 
deprive his wife and children of their ‘“‘ rea- 
sonable parts.’”” These were often called 
their portions, and we find men speaking of 
their wives’ portions and their children’s 
portions as if they were vested rights. Yor 
example, in 1550 Philip Morton, of Brad- 


| field, in South Yorkshire, gave to Robert 


Morton, his son, 26s. 8d. ‘‘ over and above 
his child’s portion of my goods.”” And he 
gave to Elizabeth his wife ‘‘ one of the best 
beds within my house, with all things to the 
same bed belonging, a brass pot and a cow 
‘* over and besides her portion of my goods.’’ 
That is what Shakespeare did, except that 
Elizabeth Morton got a little more than Anne 
Shakespeare. The bed, the brass pot, and 
the cow were additions to her portion, and 
they all came out of the testator’s third part. 
So Anne Shakespeare’s second-best bed was 
only an insignificant addition to her 
portion. * 

The very fact that Shakespeare made such 
a trifling gift to his wife and gave her nothing 
else is itself a strong presumption that she 
had a right to a far larger portion of his 
goods. So great a man would not have been 
likely to cast a stigma on his wife, and the 
sole bequest of a bed, as we have seen, con- 
veyed no stigma in his days. Anne Shake- 
spare’s dower and freebench would not have 
provided her with ready money, furniture, 
or clothing, so that, until her dower was 
apportioned and rent came in, she might not 
have had a penny to call her own. Professor 
Dowden says: ‘‘ Perhaps,’’ he gave the bed 
to his wife, ‘‘ to indulge some fancy of hers.’’ 
It may have been so, but we should not for- 
get that a bed was frequently made an heir- 





*Tn the will of Sir John Gilliot of York, 1509, 


| it is said that his sons and daughters were to 
| have their parts whole in addition to the lega- 
' cies he had given them.—‘ Test Ebor.’ v. 16. 
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loom, and Shakespeare’s best bed may have 
been affixed to the panelling or framework 
of the New Place. 


I turn to the house at Blackfriars. This 
house which, as Sir Sidney Lee says, was 
within six hundred feet of the Blackfriars 
Theatre, was bought by Shakespeare in 1613 
for £140, and immediately mortgaged for 
£60. By a conveyancing device his wife’s 
dower was barred, and the house was 
bequeathed to the poet’s daughter Susanna, 
with the debt upon it unredeemed. Susanna, 
therefore, only got an equity of redemption. 

In those days it need hardly be said that 
a widow had the right to remain in her 
husband’s capital mansion for forty days 
after his death, during which time her dower 
was assigned to her. This capital mansion, 
in Shakespeare’s case, was New Place, the 
largest house in Stratford-on-Avon, and we 
can hardly doubt that the poet’s wife was 
living there with her husband at the time 
of his death. If within the forty days his 
elder daughter and heir did not assign her 
mother’s dower, she had a remedy at law. 
Dower was set out by metes and bounds. It 
included a structural third part of the 
house itself, and of its outbuildings, gardens, 
and appurtenances. The widow held her 
estate for life. 

Such assignments were probably infrequent 
at this time. We may be pretty sure that 
the poet’s daughter and her husband, Dr. 
Hall, would agree about everything without 
compulsion, but it may be interesting to 
refer to a case of nearly fifty years later in 
which a jury was called upon to set out a 
widow’s dower. In 1657 William Burton, 
of Holmesfield, in Derbyshire, gentleman, 
son of a former High Sheriff of that county, 
died, leaving a widow, Mary. No claim, 
however, was made for an assignment of 
dower until 1663, when Mary had married 
again. 
summoned to assign her dower. To put it 
briefly, the jury gave her nine specified 
rooms in the house, besides a great deal more 
in the way of outbuildings, staircases, and 
other rights, both inside and outside the 
house. Her portion of the garden was set 
out in minute detail; its boundaries ran 
from this apple-tree to that plum-tree, and 
so on. Besides all this a third of her 
husband’s lands were specified in detail and 
assigned to her.* Such had been the 
practice from the days of Magna Charta. 





* © Sheffield Glossary ’ (English Dialect Soc.), 
pp. 305-7. 


Thereupon a jury of the manor was | 
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Shakespeare’s will was proved in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury because he 
had personal estate in more than one juris- 
diction, that is to say, he had goods in Lon- 
don as well as at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Francis Collins, his solicitor, would carry 
out the administration of the estate, and it 
would be his duty, as one of the two over- 
seers, to see that the poet’s wife and child- 
ren got their proper shares. 

S. O. Anpy. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME OF 
LONDON. 


LOX DINIUM is first mentioned by a 
Roman author (Tacitus) in 61. He 
says it is ‘‘a place... greatly celebrated 


for the number of its merchants and the 
abundance of its supplies.”’ The origin of: 
the name of the city has, however, puzzled 
many historians. One of the most authori- 
tative pronouncements is undoubtedly that 
by Dr. Henry Bradley in his article on ‘ Eng- 
lish Place Names,’ published in ‘ Essays and 
Studies, by Members of the English Associa- 
tion’ (The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1910). 
He writes: 

One of the names which have been furnished 
with pretended explanations out of the Welsh 
dictionary is London, anciently Londinion—or 
as Tacitus latinized it, pe Bening Most of 
the modern histories of London tell us that 
this name means either “ fort or town by the 
lake” (from the Welsh llyn, lake, and din, 
fort or town). M. D’Arbois de Jubainville has 
conjectured that Londinion means “ the place 
belonging to a man named Londinos, and that 
this personal name is derived from Londos, 
|a word that survives in Irish as lonn, savage, 

wild.” This guess seems to be the only one 
| hitherto offered that has the merit of being 

philologically possible. But as no such name 
as Londinos has yet been found borne by Briton 
or Gaul, the theory of personal derivation 
remains uncertain. All we really know is that 
the name of the city is derived, by the addi- 
tion of suffixes, from a word Lond—the mean- 
ing of which is still obscure. 

The origin or meaning of the word 
‘‘Lond”’ is thus what has to be explained, 
and I wish to draw your readers’ attention 
to the following theory. There are hundreds 
of proofs in English and Swedish museums 
of the intimate intercourse between England 
and Scandinavia in prehistoric times — an 

| intercourse which has probably gone on un- 
| interruptedly about 6000 years. The earliest 
| Viking invaders were of Swedish origin. 

Witness the many place-names of Swedish 

origin in Yorkshire and elsewhere. It may 
_be conjectured that early Vikings from the 
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South of Sweden — the provinces of Scania | 
and Bohuslan — ventured across the water | 
and sailed up the mouth of the Thames and | 
found a grove—or in Swedish a lund—on the | 
banks of the river, where later on the Roman | 
Londinium arose. The invaders called the | 
the place ‘“‘Lund” (or with definite | 
article ‘‘Lunden’’) from the Scandinavian | 
word offer-lund or sacred grove. The name 
was later on corrupted into ‘‘ Lond.’’ There 
is still a place in Yorkshire by the name of 
Lund evidently of Swedish origin. In this 
connection reference may be made to the 
name of the old cathedral and university 
town of Lund in the Scania Province, South 
Sweden. This city obtained its name from 
a sacred grove which was in existence at | 
that place in heathen times. It is believed | 
that King Canute the Great founded the 
town and named it after the sacred grove as | 
well as after London. At this time 
Lund was not only the chief commerical city 
of the — then — eastern part of the Danish 
empire, but of the whole of Scandinavia, 
and also the chief centre of culture and 
learning. The city of Lund had important | 
commercial connections with London, and 
King Canute may have thought it a fitting 
name to bestow on this his mighty city in 
the North. The Scania province where 
Lund is situated was an ancient kingdom, 
with a separate people, probably the oldest 
in Northern Europe. Scania possessed a 
high degree of culture even in the Bronze 
Age, as is evidenced from the numerous 
grave-finds. 

Mr. James Wm. Barnes Steveni writes in 
his recently published book, ‘ Unknown 
Sweden’ (Hurst and Blackett, Ltd., Lon- 
don), p. 108, that ‘‘ Lund in Yorkshire, Lund 
in Skane (Sweden), and London, were pro- 
bably the sites of sacred groves, where the 
priests of the Bronze Age used to offer human 
sacrifices to the sun-god.”’ 

It would be a curious circumstance if Lon- | 
don derives its name from the Swedish word 
lund and if subsequently a prominent city in 
Sweden was named after London. 

The Romans called their city Londinium 
Augusta. The Latin name of the Swedish 
town referred to was right into the X1X cen- 
tury Londinium Gothorum or Londinium , 
Scanorum, i.e., the London of the Goths or 
the London of the Scania people. 

It would be of great interest if any his- 
torian would offer some remarks on the theory | 
here indicated. | 

Louis ZETTERSTEN. | 


| 
i 











Stocksund (Sweden) in December, 1925. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


MULTON OF GILLESLAND ARMS.— 

Coats of arms, which include a fess or 
bars are frequently found incorrectly drawn 
by the Tudor draughtsmen. The arms of 
Multon of Gillesland are a case in point. 
They are depicted indifferently—Barry of six, 
argent and gules; and Argent, two bars 
gules—in both cases, accompanied by a lion 
passant or:a canton gules. The altar tomb 
of Thomas Lord Dacre (d. 1525) on the south 
side of the ruined choir of Lanercost Priory 
Church, has Barry of six, and yet the draw- 
ing of his funeral banner at the College of 
Arms has the two bars. The other Dacre 


| tomb, on the north side of the same choir, 


appears to have the two bars also. At 
Naworth Castle, over the entrance gateway, 
the Multon Barry of six with its lion canton, 
is quartered on the Dacre shield. No doubt 
it would be possible to find many other 
instances. 

But on the brass of Dame Margaret 
Plumbe (d. 1575) in Wyddial Church, 
Herts, the engraver has carved another vari- 
ation. The lady was a Dacre granddaughter, 
and the Dacre shield included on her brass 
quarters the Multon arms, which are 
depicted as Gules a fess argent with the lion 
canton. 

Apart from these differences already indi- 
cated, due no doubt to carelessness or ignor- 
ance, all the Multon of Gillesland coats 
appear to have the canton with lion passant 
in common: yet it is surprising that Burke’s 
‘General Armory’ omits all mention of this 
charge. This omission must have been in- 
advertent on Burke’s part, for he would 
surely, as Ulster King of Arms, have seen 
the drawing of Thomas Lord Dacre’s funeral 
banner, already mentioned. 

If on the other hand the omission was 
intentional, the charge must have been an 
augmentation granted to the original Multon 
coat at some period. It would be interesting 
to know the occasion which caused this addi- 
tion to the Multon arms. 

H. C, ANDREWs. 


VERRESTRIAL PUZZLES. —1. The 
speed of movement at the equator, aris- 


| ing from the computed diurnal motion of the 
| Earth is about 1,200 feet per second. The 


theory of centrifugal force would entail that 
the weight of a person at the equator. 
measured by a spring balance would be greatly 
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decreased. Such a decrease does not, in 
fact, take place. Why not? An ingenious 
promoter, who designed that Jack Dempsey 
should fight at fly weight at the equator, was 
satisfied by learning that the opponent’s 
weight would be similarly decreased, but his 
dilemma is not mine. 

2. Even if the composition of the Harth 
were homogeneous, the centre of attraction 
would lie, for inhabitants of the northern 
hemisphere near the crust of the globe and 
‘‘ beneath ’’ Central Asia; since the law of 
inverse squares would secure such a position. 
Therefore, the movement of a pendulum 
should be around the circumference of a dis- 
torted ellipse, with one minor axis greater 
than the other. Does the South Kensington 
pendulum shew this result? 

5. Has any work on the mathematical basis 
of the theory of the tides, with reference to 
gravitation, ever been published ? 

J.C. W. 


(FRIMMINCK. —In a recently published 

study of Charles Grimminck (1676-1728), 
a Flemish mystic, the author, Abbé Raphael 
Persyn, states that the Grimmincks first 
came into Flanders from England, ‘‘ fleeing 
from the persecution directed against the 
Catholics.’’ No date, or other information, 
is given, but the period seems to have been 
that of Elizabeth. The name Grimminck is 
said to have been well-known in West 
Flanders in the seventeenth century, and 
Mark Grimminck was Receiver-General of 
Finances in the Low Countries for the King 
of Spain in 1630 and the years preceding. 
He was great-grandfather of the mystic. Is 
anything known of the Grimminck family in 
England? To what part of the country did 


they belong ? 
F. H, C. 


EFFREYS WHITEHEAD’S COLLEC- 
TION OF MINIATURES.—If any 
reader could give particulars of the disposal 
of the collection of miniatures owned by the 
late Jeffreys Whitehead I should be greatly 
obliged. I think there were two or three 


sales. 
aw SW. 
‘¢ DINGING THE CHANGES.” — What 
is the origin and what the meaning of 
this phrase used to describe sharp practice in 


the manipulation of notes and cash over 


the counter ? 
J. B. McGovern. 


Manchester. 


GTANFARDT: RESIDENT OF THE 

ELECTOR PALATINE AT THE 
COURT OF JAMES II.—In the year 1686 
great excitement was caused in London by 
the establishment of a Catholic Chapel on 
the property of the Fishmongers’ Company 
in Lime Street. Its establishment was a 
crisis in the Government of James II. 
References to it are frequent in Macaulay, 
Luttrell’s Memoirs, Barrillon’s Despatches 
and elsewhere. 

The chapel was opened at the instigation 
of the King, under the auspices of the 
Elector Palatine, whose London Resident is 
mentioned as Stanford. He is called in 
some of the Memoirs of the period ‘an 
Knglishman,’’ in the despatches of the Dutch 
Minister, Van Citter, he is called Lord Stan- 
ford. He himself signs his name, in his 
correspondence with the Elector (still pre 
served in the State Archives of Bavaria) 
as Stanfardt or Stanfart. 

The query is, are there any particulars 
known about this individual ? 

Epmonp Notan. 


JHAKESPEARE’S ‘ TWELFTH NIGHT.’ 

—It has occurred to me to ask if the 
reason for—or meaning of—the second title 
in Shakespeare’s play is agreed upon. Long 
ago it appeared to me clear that the reference 
must be to the various names by which the 
festival was known—not less than four, and 
possibly another; so that while naming his 
work ‘ Twelfth Night’ he intended it to be 
understood that it might be called by any 
of the other names of the festival. I wonder 
if this explanation is known. 

E. McQurEen Gray. 


EAN, DAUGHTER OF DOUGLAS, OF 
% MUIRSTOWN.—The following appears 
on p. 507, vol. ii., ‘ History of the County 
of Ayr,’ by James Paterson, published in 
1852 :— 

‘* Jean, dau. of Douglas of Muirstown, who 
was a senator of the College of Justice. 
She was the widow of Edmiston of Umit.” 

Is anything known of the above lady, 
besides what is recorded in Paterson? 
Especially, who was her father, and when 
was she born ? 

FULLARTON JAMES. 


ELLMAN.—Can any reader give informa- 
tion regarding the origin and history of 

the town or city bellman, and the town crier, 
who was, I presume, his successor? What 


literature is there on these subjects ? 
A. Bett. 
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RTEMUS WARD.—Who were the parents 
of Charles Farrer Browne ‘‘ Artemus 
Ward,” and is anything known of his school- 
days? Can anyone say with authority which 
is the reliable source to consult for his bio- 
graphical particulars? The details to be 
found in the usual sources differ so much 
that I am in despair of being able to give 
the authentic data which I am anxious to do. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘ DUMANIA.” — Why do we spell 
Rumania as we do? That it is not 
the official spelling is shown on the postage 
stamps of the country and in references in 
‘Whittaker’s Almanac’ and the ‘ States 
mans’ Year Book.’ Why obscure the ob- 
vious connection with the Romans? When 
was this name given to the Danubian Princi- 
palities? Did it exist before their union? 
K. L. Pontirex. 


IL-PAINTING: ORIGINAL SOUGHT. 
—Can any reader give me a clue to the 
origin and author of an unique oil-painting 
which features a half-sheet of Bell’s Life in 
Iondon, dated Dec. 23,1827; Sporting Maga- 
zine original frontispiece by G. Cruickshank ; 
Sportsman’s Companion; Turf Herald; two 
£5 notes; playing cards, dice, counters, 





unsigned, supposed to be by Cruickshank by 
reason of his association with Pierce Egan, 
or by Herring for Col. Mellish, also associ- 
ated with the paper. 

PIcToR. 


UTTER AND LIME.—I shall be glad of 
references to ‘‘ butter and lime.’’ In 
the ‘Durham Account Rolls’ (Surtees 
Society) there are the following entries: — 
1342-3—‘‘ij lb. butir et calcis’”’; 1344-5— 
“in butiro et calci et coriis mutilium pro 

pelliciis legandis.’’ 

R. Hepcer WALLAce. 


HRISTMAS CRACKERS: MOTTOES. 
—Christmas crackers, it appears, still 
contain mottoes. Who perpetrates these 
“poetical ’’ effusions ? 
J: R. H. 


SOOrT : REFERENCE WANTED.—Scott is 
said to have been wont to tell his visitors 
that from the Eildons he could point out 
“forty-three places famous in battle and/or 
in song.” I have been unable to trace the 
‘quotation, which does not seem to be from 
‘Lockhart.’ 
I should be greatly indebted. 


If anyone could run it to earth, 


a. Cy 
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Replies. 


GENERAL J. S. EUSTACE. . 
(cxlviii. 314, 357, 429, 464). 


A mistake has been made in identifying 

this person as James Stephen Eustace, 
an Irishman who studied for the Catholic 
priesthood in France, was chaplain in a 
trench regiment, later enlisted as a private 
soldier, still later re-entered the priesthood, 
and ‘‘ended his days in a monastery in 
Normandy, a few months before the battle of 
Waterloo.” 

The person inquired about was John Skey 
Kustace, an American, who had a varied and 
somewhat interesting career. He was born 
Aug. 10, 1760, at Flushing, Long Island, New 
York; about 1774, came under the influence 
of the eccentric Gen. Charles Lee, by whom 
he was practically adopted until a quarrel 
in 1779 separated them; served in various 
capacities in the American Revolution (F. 
B. MHeitman, ‘ Historical Register of 
Officers of the Continental Army,’ 1914, p. 
218; Eustace’s ‘ Official and Private Corres- 
pondence,’’ pp. 78-80; Eustace’s ‘ Exile,’ 
pp. ii.-iv.); was Adjutant-General of 


ee., with fox’s head in right lower corner— | Georgia in 1781; in 1784 was admitted to 


practise law in Georgia; in the same year 
went to Europe (‘ Exile,’ p. 30), where ap- 
parertly he was in England until 1787 
(‘ Official and Private Corr.,’ p. 29), after 
which he travelled extensively on the Conti- 
nent; in June, 1792, enlisted as a volunteer 
in the French army and served until Dec. 13 
following, becoming Major-General and 
Maréchal-de-camp ; in 1794 was arrested in 
Holland, but soon released; was expelled 
from France in 1797, from England in the 
same year, and from Holland in 1798; on 
March 20, 1798, left Rotterdam and on May 
29 wrote from New York, ‘‘ I have this in- 
stant set foot on my native shore, after 
fourteen years of absence.” He at once 
plunged into politics, writing a series of 
letters, under the signature of ‘‘ An American 
Soldier,’ in a New York newspaper. In a 
letter dated Philadelphia, June 25, 1798, 
Mrs. Abigail Adams, the wife of President 
John Adams, wrote: 

In reply to your Question respecting Genll 
Fustice, I am informd that he is a Native of 
the State of N York, that he served in our 
Army during the American Revolution, and 
was an Aid to Genll Charles Lee, being a 
young Man of enterprize after the peace, he 
went to France, and obtained a Commission 
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in the Army of France; he waz with Demouriez 
at the Battle of Gemappe. Upon hearing of 
the presidents proclamation of Neutrality 
{t.e. proclamation of President Washington, 
April 23, 1793] for the United States, he 
resigned his commission in the French Service 
and went into Holland, where he was taken be 
‘ng 1794], bis papers seazd, and he confined, 
e applied to my son [John Quincy Adams] to 
claim him as an American citizen, and he was 
accordingly released, and I have not heard of 
him after his going again to France, untill 
I saw in the publick papers that he had been 
a second time arrested as a suspicious per- 
son and ordered to leave Holland, he has since 
arrived in N York. I have heard that Mr. 
Murrey [William Vans Murray, American 
Minister at the Hague] writes to his Friends 
here, that he is a man of tallents & much 
general information. I think he may [be] 
classd, in the list of Adventurers. I hear he 
is now in this city, but I have not seen him, 
his Father is a Scotchman by Birth. 
Apparently, finding himself little noticed, 
Eustace ‘‘ led a studious and retired life in 
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Newburgh,’’ New York, where he died Aug. | 


25, 1805. 
doutbless copied from a New York paper, 
appeared in the Columbian Centinel (Boston) 
of Sept. 7: 


In Newburgh, (N.Y.) John Skey LEustace, | 


Esq. =T. 46. He was aid-de-camp to Gen. 
Charles Lee, and of considerable merit as an 
cflicer during the revolutionary war. The 


ne ee ee | 26, 1777: ‘‘ Eustace I consider as my adopted 


JANUARY 16, 1926, 


& in the senate; to mature in me, that 
genial unreflecting attachment which I felt 
tor the Citizens of the United States, & to 
improve the pride of a school-boy of fourteen, 
(who had meerly attained to a smattering o 
Greek & Latin), into that many and judi- 
cious intimacy with the languages & virtues 
of the Ancients, which form the scholar and 
the soldier, the Patriot & Preserver of his 
Country.—Whatever may have been the suc 
cess of his labours . .. my personal obligations 
to so kind & sedulous a preceptor must still 
remain as immutable as they are sincere,”— 
(‘ Letters,’ ii. 60). 

On Jan. 21, 1776, Gen. Greene wrote to. 
Lee that Eustace ‘‘is young and fond of 
diversion and many ill Councellors about him 
—perhaps his conduct may not be so prudent 
as you could wish’’ (‘ Lee Papers,’ i. 246). On 
May 20 Lee wrote Washington: ‘‘If little 
Eustace cannot be provided for with you, I 
could wish, if there is a cheap method of 
doing it, you would send him to me, as I 
have it in my power to place him and quite 
doat upon him ”’ (ii. 20); and again on Feb, 


son, considering the circumstances of his be- 
ing taken out of other hands and his affec. 
tion for me, I ought to look upon him in 


| this light—in short should any accident hap- 


annals of the American and French revolv- | 


tions make frequent mention of this extra- 
ordinary character. His genius was eminently 
suited to the turbulent scenes of revolution :— 
We believe he rose to the grade of Brigadier- 
General in the French armies:—and _ his 
courage and vigilance have been celebrated.— 
He has been author of many pamphlets. 

A revolutionary and an enthusiast, Eustace 
was hot-headed, visionary, and impulsive. 
On Dec. 13, 1779, he wrote to Lee: ‘‘ Mr. 
Nourse is a good, honest, clever little fellow,”’ 
but ‘‘if he does not give me a satisfactory 
reason, I’li give him a most infernal horse- 
whipping by G 





“oc 


person ‘‘ at Bordeaux, in the public-garden 
—where two thousand men were under 
arms ’’ (Official and Private Corr.,’ p. 136). 
In 1796 he wrote: ‘‘1 sacrificed the Advan- 
tages of a liberal Education, at the Shrine 
of our National Freedom and Independence ” 
(do. p. iv.), thus disproving the statement 
in ‘Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American 
Biography ’ that he ‘‘ was graduated at Wil- 
liam and Mary [College] in 1776.”” Of Lee, 
Eustace wrote in 1794: 

This distinguished Republican was my first 
ge tor; ... It was his wish to form me 
or all the duties of the Patriot, in the field 








pen to me, it has long been my resolution to 
leave everything I possess on this side the 
water, between these two young men [Eustace 
and J. Morris]”’ (ii. 359). | Late in 1779 
the relations between Lee and Eustace became 
strained, and on Dec. 15 Eustace wrote: 


I am perfectly tired of having my peace of 
mind disturbed by the daily alterations in 
your temper—I therefore am determined to 
withdraw myself from their influence. I’ve 
no idea faith of battling your cause, on every 
occasion with civil and military, adding to the 
number of my_own Enemies, . . . To your 
friendship Sir, I bid adieu—of every connexion 
with you—I take leave with a painful kind of 


ange | pleasure.”—(iii. 397). 
”? (* Lee Papers,’ iii. 397) ; | 
and when in Fraance he “‘ caned ”’ a certain | 


The two were never reconciled, though 
later in life Eustace, as we have seen, ex- 
pressed his intense admiration for Lee. 

In 1796 Eustace wrote: ‘‘ The Reader may 

ossibly wish for some Information on my 
bean and family Connections — he will be 
gratified on these two Points, by my letter 
of the 26th of April, 1793, to Lieutenant- 
General (the late Marquis) de Belmont” 
(‘ Official and Private Corr.,’ p. ii.). Un 
fortunately that letter is not printed in Part 
1, and on March 17, 1797, Eustace wrote: 
‘“‘T have a double subject of regret in this 


peremptory banishment, since to the pai 


of separation from my family and yourself, 
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must be added the impossibility of finishing but was disappointed in obtaining land 
the publication of my Official Correspond-' grants, returned in 1745 to Scotland, where 
ence: the first part is in your possession” ‘‘he served with Reputation against the 
(‘Exile,’ p. ii.) But notwithstanding the Rebels,’ and in 1747 went back to America 
loss of this account, _there is much auto- | and ‘‘ not long after died of a broken heart,”’ 
biographical information in his pamphlets, | leaving three sons and three daughters, of 
and though his parentage has apparently | whom theeldest was Donald. (See D. Camp- 
never been ascertained, the name of his | bell’s memorial, 1764, in ‘ New York Colonial 
mother will be given here and a guess will be | Documents,’ vii. 629-631), On April 22, 
hazarded as to the identity of his father. | 1772, a ‘‘warrant of survey’? was granted 
His sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Trist, and his ‘to Lieut. Donald Campbell, his brothers 
mother are referred to in the ‘ Lee Papers’ | George and James, and his sisters Rose 
(i. 562; iii. 581, 382, 391, 392), though the Graham, Margaret Eustace, and Lilly Mur- 
latier’s name is not given; and on Oct. 23, ray,” and the same names appear in a list 
1798, he wrote he was ‘‘ preparing for 2 | dated Jan, 26, 1774, ‘‘ of persons to whom 
Voyage to Savannah, where my mother’s yoyal mandamus for land grants had been 
affairs demand my attention. Mrs. | issued” (‘ Calendar of [New York] Council 
Adams asserted that Kustace’s father was )inutes, 1668—1783,’ 1902, pp. 564, 571; 
“a Scotchman by Birth,” but perhaps she was | and cf. ‘Calendar of New York Colonial 
mistaken. On Aug. 24, 1779, Eustace wrote | Manuscripts indorsed Land Papers,’ 1864, 
to Lee: ‘‘ While you live, I cannot suppose p. 566; William Smith, History of New 
I shall enjoy any part of your fortune and | York, 1757, pp. 179, 180, 199; ‘Colden 








God knows, I never wish to purchase any 
part of it, at the price of your life—Exclu- 


sive of this I’ve so much scotch blood in me— | 


Papers,’ 1877, i. 346). Obviously, Eustace’s 
mother was Margaret (Campbell) Eustace. 
With regard to Eustace’s father, the same 


Iwou’d not endure the idea of being depend- | certainty cannot be obtained, yet the guess 
ent—a single instant for the universe’’ (‘Lee about to be hazarded will probably be re- 
Papers,’ ili. 564). The words ‘‘so much | garded as a good one. Since Eustace was 





scotch blood’? imply that he was not wholly 
Scotch. In 1794 he wrote: ‘‘ It will be per- 
mitted me to boast of having been a Patriot 
in America, though fifty near relations, two 
Uncles, and an only Brother (who fell in 
the royal cause) were personally opposed to 
my elder Uncle, General Donald Campbell 
& myself’ (‘ Letters,’ part i, p. vii.). On 
Sept. 23, 1792, he speaks of ‘‘ the advanced 
age of my uncle, General Donald Campbell ”’ ; 
and on June 22, 1790, of ‘‘ Major Campbell, 
now in command of the 48th regiment at 
Antigua... the major is my uncle” 
(‘Official and Private Corr.,’ pp. 17, 18, 119. 


The British army lists for 1790-1797 (after | 


which his name disappears) show that the 
latter was James Campbell. 
that Eustace had three uncles named Camp- 
tell. Was ‘his mother a sister of those 
ancles ? 

In 1734 Governor Cosby, of New York, issued 
eeals ‘‘ for encouraging the Resort of 
rotestants from Europe to settle upon the 
Northern Frontier of the said Province ’’ and 
Promising land grants to each family. In 
1737 these proposals fell into the hands of 
Capt. Lauchlin Campbell of the island of 
Isla, who came out to New York, visited 
the lands, returned to Scotland, in 1737, 
1739, and 1740 brought over various families, 


, or other serve as a national 
It thus appears | 





placed under Lee’s care when a boy, it may 
fairly be concluded that the father had died 
before 1774. Luckily a single clue is. 
afforded by the following passage, which is a 
good sample of Eustace’s somewhat high- 
falutin’ style, written in 1794: 

From the pedestal of Frankuin’s hallowed 
Bust, I greet you with friendship & brotherly 
esteem! You know that this great man & 
Srerne were the friends & correspondents of 
my much-lamented Father: if the former be 
one of the first & last objects of my daily 
worship, the latter stands as High-Priest in 
the ceremony.—Accept a Song of praise, which 
he has taught me to chant with the rising and 
with the setting sun: should you transfuse its 
beauties into Gallic numbers, it may some da 
Hosanna, an 
charm a FRENCH AUDITORY in the TABERNACLE OF 
Reason.—(‘ Letters,’ part i, p. 25). 

Then there is quoted, not altogether 
accurately, the address to slavery and liberty 
in that part of the ‘Sentimental Journey’ 
under the heading ‘The Passport. The 
Hotel at Paris.’ 

Letters between Franklin and Eustace’s. 
father apparently have not been preserved, 
nor can I find any allusion to a Eustace in 
Franklin’s writings. It will be remembered, 
however, that a letter from a ‘‘ Dr. Eustace, 
in America,’”’ has often been printed in the 
letters, works, and lives of Sterne, together- 
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with Sterne’s reply, dated Feb. 9, 1768. 
Though without date or place, the former 
was doubtless written from North Carolina, 
since it mentions ‘‘the late Governor 
Dobbs.’’ Now on Feb. 15, 1766, a J. Eustace 
of Wilmington, North Carolina, signed a 
certain document; on Dec. 1, 1766, the Coun- 
cil ordered ‘‘ that Dr. John Eustace be re- 
instated in the commission of the peace for 
the county of New MHanover’’ (‘ North 
Carolina Colonial and State Records,’ vii. 
178, 279, xvi. 514); and elsewhere is an allu- 
sion to Dr. Eustace as ‘‘ a man of wit and 
understanding ’’ (see W. L. Cross’s ‘ Life 
and Times of L. Sterne,’ 1925, ii. 147-149, 
275-276, 197). It is scarcely possible that 
Sterne could have had two correspondents in 
America named Eustace, and hence it is a 
fair guess that Gen. J. S. Eustace was the 
son of Sterne’s Dr. John Eustace. If so, 
my further guess is that Dr. Eustace died 
before 1774, when his widow returned with 
her daughter and two sons to New York to 
be near her brothers, the Campbells. Where 
Dr. Eustace came from I have been unable 
to ascertain. The New York Historical 
Society has published ‘ Abstracts of Wills’ 
down to 1800, but in all the volumes only 
three persons named Eustace are mentioned. 
One is Katherine Eustace, who witnessed a 
will on Dec. 9, 1735 (iii. 216); the other 
two in a document dated July 3, 1737; 
‘* Whereas John Eustace, of Westchester, 
died intestate, Letters of Administration are 
granted to Samuel Eustace, his eldest 
brother ’’ (iii. 225). Dr. Eustace may or 
may not have been related to those two 
Kustaces. 

Gen. Eustace published the 
pamphlets : 

1. ‘ Le Citoyen des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique, 
Jean-Skey Eustace, Général de brigade des 
armées de la République frangaise, 4 ses 
Fréres d’Armes. A Paris, . . . 1793, L’an 
deux de la République frangoise.’ 


2. ‘Letters on the Crimes of George III, ad- 
dressed to Citizen Denis; by an American 
Officer, in the service of France. Part I 
.... Paris, ... The Second Year of the 
French Republic.’ Part I contains Letters 
i.-ii. and Appendix i., ending on p. 80 with 
the words ‘‘ End of Cahier [.”’ Part II, 
with a similar title-page, contains Letters 
iii.-iv., Appendix ii.-v., ending on p. 135 
with the words ‘“‘End of Cahier II.” 
Eustace’s name does not appear on the title- 
page, but each of the six letters is signed 
“*T, S, E.”? A footnote on p. i. of Part I 


following 
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refers to ‘‘ Cahier III,’’ another on p. 66 

refers to Letter vi., and on p, 29 of Part II. 
Eustace says ‘‘I shall begin my 6th letter 
with the accession of the tyrant (of dire 
renown !).’’ But Part III was apparently 
never published. Some copies of this work 
were issued with the following title-page: 
‘Lettres Préliminaires sur les Crimes du 
Roi George III. (En Anglais). Adressées 
au Citoyen Denis, homme de lettres; par 
Un Officier Américain, au service dela 
France. Cahier I....A_ Paris,...’ 
Cahier II has a similar title-page. 

3. ‘ Official and Private Correspondence of 
Major-General J. S. Eustace, Citizen of the 
State of New York; Aide-de-camp to General 
Lee and General Sullivan; Colonel and Ad- 
jutant-General in the service of Geor sia, dur- 
ing the American War; and Maréchal-de- 
camp in ,the Armies of the Republic of 
France. Part 0... « « (Paris: <.- ese 
xcvI.’ Apparently no more was published. 

4. ‘Traité d’Amitié, de Commerce et de 
Navigation, entre sa Majesté Britannique et 
les Etats-Unis d’Amérique’. . Suivi d’un 
Projet Fraternel.... Par J .S. Eustace, 
Maréchal-de-camp,, retiré du service de la 
République frangaise, d’aprés un édit du 
président des Etats-Unis.... 4 Paris, 
... An 4 de I’Kre francaise.’ 

5. ‘Kxile of Major-General Eustace, a 
Citizen of the United States of America, 
from the Kingdom of Great Britain, by order 
of His Grace the Duke of Portland,... 
London: .. . 1797.’ 

The British Museum Catalogue lists a 
pamphlet I have not seen, assigning it to 
‘“‘ (Antwerp? 1793.]’’ The extracts quoted 
above from Mrs. Adams and from Eustace’s 
letters of May 29 and Oct. 23, 1798, have 
been copied from the originals owned by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. For 
other allusions to Eustace, see ‘ Letters of 
William Vans Murray to J. Q. Adams’ 
(ed. W. C. Ford), pp. 378, 380, 382-383, 
490-491, 499; J. Q. Adams, ‘ Writings’ 
(ed. W. C. Ford), i. 288-230; C. R. King, 
‘Life and Corr. of Rufus King,’ ii. 295; 
‘ Correspondence of French Ministers,’ 1791- 
1797’ (ed. F. J. Turner), p. 272; ‘ Pickering 

| Papers,’ p. 133. 

| Eustace’s book-plate, with the motto Sans 
| Dieu rien, is reproduced in Charles D. Allen’s 
|‘ American Book Plates,’’ pp. 199-200. An- 


‘other, with the motto In hoc signo, is owned 
| by the Massachusetts Historical Society. A 
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comparison of these with the Eustace arms 
given in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry of Ireland,’ 
sems to indicate that Gen. Eustace claimed 
relationship with the Irish families. 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


EPYS’S EYESIGHT (cl. 11).—An answer 
to the question raised by L. N. R., with 
a full discussion of the whole subject of 
Pepys’s eyesight, is to be found in two papers 
by Sir D’Arcy Power: ‘An Address on the 
Medical History of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Pepys’ (The Lancet, June 1, 1895), and ‘ An 
Address'on Why Samuel Pepys discontinued 
his Diary’ (“he Lancet, June 24, 1911). 
Reprints of both were issued and may be seen 
at the: British Museum. So it is not 
necessaryto refer to the files of The Lancet. 

In the earlier of these two papers, on p. 
9 in the reprint, is the following : 

He slightly injured his right eye on May 
22nd, 1660, by holding his head too much over 
a gun which he fired off to the honour of the 
King when he came aboard the fleet which 
carried him back to England at the Restora- 
tion. The injury was soon cured, and it does 
not appear to have done any permanent 
injury. 

In the second Address, delivered at a meet- 


ing of the, Samuel Pepys Club held on April | 


5, 1911, ‘ir D’Arcy Power examines the 
various entries in the Diary where Pepys 
gives an account of his eye-troubles and of 
the remedies tried, amongst others his vizard 
with tubes and glasses. The conclusion 
arrived at is this (p. 12): 

Anyone who reads critically the account 
which Mr. Pepys has given of the state of his 
cyes must feel sure that he suffered from 
hypermetropia with some degree of astigma- 


lism, and that his fear of becoming blind was | 


wholly unfounded. . 


I asked my friend, 
Mr. Ernest Clarke, what spectacles he 


would 


recommend for a young man who came to him | 


complaining of similar symptoms, and he 
replied at once: + 2D. or + 2.5D. convex 
glasses. I have very little doubt that Mr. 
Cocker and Mr. Lea [from whom Pepys 
obtained glasses] supplied this strength of 


glass, but the eyestrain continued. There was | 


some cause, therefore, additional to the hyper- | 
metropia, and this was the slight degree of | 
astigmatism. Mr. Pepys complained that his 
eyes were especially troublesome when he had 
been reading music or working long at figures, 
and these are exactly the conditions which | 
are most trying to the astigmatic. I have | 
therefore added to Mr. Clarke’s prescription : 
The prescrip- | 


+ 0.50 D. cylinders axis 900. 
tion reads, therefore :— 
For Samuel Pepys, Esq. 
 Spectacles— 
+ 2D. c¢ + 0.50 D. cyl. axis 900. 
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This prescription Mr. Edward C. Bull... 
has put up in the silver frames which it is 
most likely that Mr. Pepys would have had, 
| for they are similar to a pair which went 
| to Americal in the Mayflower in 1620. With 
| these glasses the Diary might have been con- 
| tinued at any rate tor several subsequent 
years. 

But ‘‘ Such a prescription,’ we are told,’’ 
_ would have been impossible ’’ in Pepys’s day. 
|. Everyone interested in Pepys ought to 
| become acquainted with these two Addresses. 
The first of them was used by Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley in his volume of ‘ Pepysiana’ 
| (1899), the supplementary volume to his 
edition of the Diary. 


Epwakp BENSLY. 
Much Hadham, Herts. 


PUBVEYORS OF ASSES’ MILK (cxlix. 

444; cl. 13). — In the Miscellaneous 
| Volumes of the Thoresby Society (xxii., xxiv., 
XXvi., XXviii.) are a number of references to 
sales of milch asses in ‘ Extracts from the 
Leeds Mercury.’ They were evidently sold 
on account of their milk. 

The earliest is dated May 21, 1723. ‘To 
be Sold. A Milch Ass with a young Foal. 
Enquire at Mr. Hepworth’s at the Post 
House in Pontefract.’ 

On August 22, 1723. ‘‘ Three Shee Milch 
| Asses, with each a Foal, two Shees and an 
| Hee; a Jack Ass three years old turn’d, a 
| Shee Ass one year old turn’d, all to be sold 
| together, or in Parcels, at Sir John 
| Armitages at Kirklees, Bart.” 
| On April 23, 1728. ‘‘ Two or three Milch’d 
| she Asses and Foals, to be sold or let by the 

week, Enquire of Mr. Henry Hall in Leeds, 
eres Thomas Holme, Apothecary in Wake- 
| field.’’ 
On April 30, 1745. ‘‘ To be Lett or Sold, 
Several Milch Asses, lately foal’d, or any Per- 
sons who may have occasion may be serv’d 
with Asses Milk every Morning by William 


| Killerley, in Kirkgate, Leeds.”’ 


Goats’ milk may have superseded asses’ 
milk afterwards. 
G. D. Lump. 
Leeds. 
The unfinished novel upon which Jane 
Austin was at work immediately before 


'her last illness, has been published by 


the Oxford University Press under the title 
of ‘Sanditon.’ It descries the development 


| of a seaside watering-place on the south coast, 


Lady Denham, a very rich but very miserly 
landowner in the neighbourhood, is discuss- 


| ing the letting of her houses in Sanditon. 
i She is told that one has been taken by the 


30 
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proprietor of a girls’ boarding-school, and 
replies ‘‘ No harm in that. They’ll stay 
their six weeks. An out of such a number, 
who knows but some may be consumptive 
and want Asses’ milk—and I have two milch 
asses at the present time.’’ 
ten in 1817, and from Lady Denham’s 
character, we may be sure that she was not 
going to give her asses’ milk for nothing. 
I have an impression that the buying and 


drinking of asses’ milk was a regular feature | 


of the health-resorts of that period. 
M. H. Dopps. 


In the Hampstead Ai ‘wal for 1902 is an 
article by me, entitled ‘: Few Extracts from 
the Diary of a Heath Keeper, 1834-39.’ 
At this period there were a great many 
donkeys let for hire on “ampstead Heath 


This was writ- | 


(which was then entirely under the control | 
of the Lord of the Maior) sometimes as 


many as one hundred a da’. 
to these old donkey drivers, who told me that 
they used to charge 5s. a quart for their 
asses’ milk and that large quantities were 


sent to London. 
E. E. Newton. 
A WHALE STORY (cl. 9, 28).—In 1906 I 


investigated this and got as far as the 
then owners of the ship, and the widow of 


I often talked | 


its captain at the time that Bartley was sup- | 
posed to be swallowed. As neither the owners | 


nor the widow had ever heard of the incident 
I think we may safely assume it was a canard 
pure and simple. See the Expository Times 
for August, 1906, and February, 1907. 
(Canon) A. LuxyN WILLIAMS. 


ERALDS AND TRUMPETS (cxlix. 461). | 


— Mr. A. 8. E. Ackermann will find 
the answer to his question on p. 43 (ed. 1909) 
of ‘A Complete Guide to Heraldry,’ by A. 


C. Fox-Davies, who writes: 


| 
| 


The whole subject was very puediaaly svelt | 


with in the Genealogical Mugazine by Mr. G. 
Ambrose Lee, Bluemantle, and the _ illustra- 
tions which he gives of the relative dresses of 
the Heralds cat the Trumpeters at different 
periods are interestin 


can be summed up in fie statement that there 


A General Officer is attended on parade 
by a trumpeter, and an officer commandi 
a battalion on the march follows the band, 
but we never see these officers represented as 
blowing a bugle or playing a bassoon as part 
of their duties, though it would be as rea- 
sonable to expect them to make their own 
music as to expect a herald to take the place 
of his trumpeter. 

T. W. Hare. 


The Athenwum, Pall Mall, S.W. 


St MAWES CASTLE (cxlix. 460; cl. 33). 
—The following particulars answer part 
of this query : 


(5) Epwarp Morrison. 
Ensign, Coldstream Guards 20 Jan., 1777. 
Lieut. & Capt., Oo. 15 Sept., 1780. 
Capt. & Lt.-Col., do. 13 Jan., 1790, 
Brevet Col. in Army 26 Feb., 1795, 
2nd Major, Coldstream Guards 2 Dec., 1795, 
1st Major, do. 30 Dec., 1797. 
Major General 1 Jan., 1798, 
Lt.-Col., Coldstream Guards 9 May, 1800, 


Col., Prince of Wales’s (Leicester) 
Fencible Infantry 

To H.P. on disbandment 

Lieut.-General 

General 3 

Governor of St. Maws 

Governor of Chester 

Col. Commandant, 60th Foot 1 Jan., 1805, 

Col., 13th Foot 15 Feb., 1813. 

Died, Devonshire Place, London, 3 Dec., 1843, 
in 84th year. 


For further particulars, marriage, etc., see 
Annual Register, 1843. 


19 Nov., 1800, 
25 June, 1802. 
1 Jan., 1805. 
4 June, 1814, 
2 Aug., 1796, 
2 Nov., 1796. 


(6) Martin E. Aves (not ALOE.) 
Ensign, 52nd Foot 20 Nov., 1788. 
Lieut., 36th Foot 9 June, 1792. 
Capt., 5th Foot 12 Aug., 1799. 


>», 3ard Foot 26 Dec., 1799. 


» 6th Foot 12 Mar., 1801. 

| Major, 6th Foot 8 Dec., 1804. 
Major, 7th Roy. Veteran Battn. 25 Apr., 1807. 

To Retired Pay 27 Dec., 1810 

(until death). 

Dep. Governor, St. Maws 24 Sept., 1812. 

Fort Major, Edinburgh 4 May, 1815. 

Retired 16 Nov., 1£22. 

Died 5 Sept., 1834. 


Briefly, the matter | 


never was a Trumpeter who made a proclama- | 


tion, or wore a tabard, and there never was a 
Herald who blew a trumpet. The Trumpeters 
nearly always accompanied the HeraJds_ to 
proclaim their presence and call attention to 
their proclamation. 


The error which confounds a herald with | 


his trumpeter dies hard. Quite recently 


papers of such standing as the Morning Post 
and Punch endorsed it in advertisements 
which they published. 


| 
| 
| 


(7) Cotin Dunpas GRAHAM. 
Ensign, Gen.-Maj. James Gordon’s 


Regt., Scots Brigade, Dutch 
Service 12 May, 1766. 
Capt., Scots Brigade 10 March, 1777. 
Quitted Dutch Service, 1783. 


Capt., Scots Brigade [Brit. mer 5 July, 1793. 


Major April, 1802. 
Lieut.-Col. 25 Oct., 1809. 
Fort Major, Edinburgh June, 1803. 


18 May, 1815. 


Dep. Gov., St. Maws 
Died, 7 July, 1828. 
A. S. W. 
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que BERKELEY: MR. GRANTLEY 
(cl. 9).—This inquiry no doubt relates 
to George Charles Grantley Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley—always known as Grantley Berkele 
—the sixth son of Frederick Augustus 
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{ 

| FIGHTEENTH CENTURY THEO- 
LOGICAL COLLEGES (cxlix. 316; cl. 
| 12). In addition to Ushaw and -Oscott men- 
| tioned at the last reference, there was an- 
| other Theological School in 1797 which might 


Berkeley, 5th Earl Berkeley (1745-1810), who | be described as being in the South of Eng- 


was born 10 Feb., 1800, and was M.P. for 
West Gloucestershire 1832-52. He was 
Master of the ‘‘ Old Berkeley’? Hounds, 
which he hunted from Cranford, the Middle- 
sex seat of the Berkeley family, 1824-29, when 
he removed to Bedfordshire and became 
Master of the Oakley Hunt. 
his first (1832) election to Parliament he sold 
the Oakley hounds to the Pytchley Hunt. 
He died 25 Feb., 1881. Grantley Berkeley 
made himself notorious by assaulting the 
proprietor of Fraser’s Magazine in conse- 
quence of an unfavourable review (by William 
Maginn) of his novel, ‘ Berkeley Castle,’ 
published in 1836. This led to a libel action 
in the following year. Among other works 
he wrote ‘ Reminiscences of a Huntsman’ 
(1854), and ‘My Life and Recollections,’ 
1865-6 (4 volumes), in which he deals with 
family affairs in a way which was discredit- 
able to him. There is a notice of him in the 
‘D.N.B.’ References to other biographical 
matter are given in the ‘ Biographical 
Supplement to the Manual of Gloucestershire 
Literature’ (Hyett and Austin, 1915-16). 


Routanp AUSTIN. 


I have before me a book published in 1811, 
giving the evidence tendered to the House of 
Lords in the celebrated Berkeley Peerage case. 
One item was a deposition of the then late 
Earl of Berkeley, made in support of a bill 
to preserve evidence of the legitimacy of some 
of his children. One of the defendants to 
the bill is described as the Honble. George 
Charles Grantley Fitzhardinge Berkeley. 
This doubtless gives the full name desired by 
your sasmmen ies. He was a child of a 
marriage celebrated on May 16, 1796, and 
was gee 4 baptized at S. Martin’s-in-the- 
be s: but he was not born before April, 


A. D. T. 


TYPHUS FEVER IN IRELAND (cl. 9).— 
“ Nuetan will probably find what he wants 
In Creighton’s ‘History of Epidemics in 
Britain’ (Camb. Univ. Press, 1894), vol. ii., 
p. 256 et seq. and in Harty’s ‘ Historic Sketch 
of the Contagious Fever Epidemic in Ireland 
during 1817-9,’ Dublin, 1820. 
F, H. H. Guitremarp. 

Cambridge. 





Shortly after | 


| land, namely, St. Edmund’s College, Old 
Hall, Ware, founded by Bishop Douglas on 
| Nov. 16, 1793, to succeed the English Col- 
| lege at Douai, which had just been broken 
up by the French Revolutionary Government. 
Epmonp Notan. 


May I venture to correct the statement 
made by Mr. Lawrencp Puritiirs at the 
second reference. The famous Roman 
Catholic College at Ushaw, Co. Durham 
belongs to the nineteenth and not to the 
| eighteenth century. The building was begun 
| in 1804; in 1808 it was so far advanced that 
| the Community took possession of it: it was 
| finally completed in 1819. Prior to Ushaw 
| being built the seminary had been conducted 
' at Crook Hall a few miles away, where 
| several of the Douay refugees settled in 1794. 
H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


, 66 pLus FOURS ” (cxlix. 387, 425, 467). 
| —For a long time I was of the opinion 
|of V. R. as to the origin of ‘ plus fours,” 
i.e., that it was derived as a name for these 
most comfortable garments from the knicker- 
| bockers worn by golfers, and that anyone who 
| wore these was facetiously supposed to be a 
| good golfer, of plus-four handicap at least! 
| But last year 1 saw somewhere (I believe in 
| the Manchester Evening Chronicle) another 
| origin. This was that these garments, used 
| by golfers and others, were copied from those 
‘of the Guards’ Regiments, and these had 
| gained this name from the fact that tailors 
+measured them to a certain spot below the 
| knees, calling out the measurement and add- 
| ing ‘* plus-four ’’ (inches) for a fall-over. 
RussELL MarkLanp. 


PARLY WRITING MASTERS ((cxlix. 
| 443; cl. 12, 30).—I have one of the early 
| nineteenth century ‘‘ Trade-Cards’”’ (if one 
may use this term) of a ‘‘ Classical Academy”’ 
describing the varied curriculum taught by 
‘*G. Lewis, of 23, Hyde Street, Bloomsbury 
Square.’’ It is not dated, but is probably 
about 1830-40. The whole of it is in engraved 
script hand with numerous flourishes, and 
one line describes him as ‘* Writing Master.’’ 
It is of large octavo size. 
E. E. NEwrTon. 








‘‘ Hampstead,” Upminster, Essex. 
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From my scrap-book I send the following, 
which may interest Mr. Hzat. 

Isaac Disraeli, ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ 
mentions a famous writing-master named 
Peter. Bales, a Chancery clerk, who, at the 
end of the sixteenth century, was generally 
admitted to hold the supremacy in the art of 
handwriting. Amongst his wonderful feats 
of penmanship was his writing within the 
compass of a silver penny the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Creed, the Ten Comandments, a prayer 
for the Queen, his name, and the day of the 
month, the year, and the number of years of 
the Queen’s reign. This coin was presented 
to Queen Elizabeth set in a ring of gold 
covered with a crystal. 

David Johnson, another writing-master, 
challenged Bales to a contest for the title 
of Champion Penman of England, and in 


addition the winner was to receive a gold pen | 
This match was held | 


of the value of £20. 
on Michaelmas Day, 1595. The test was in 
three sections —the art of teaching pupils; 
secretarial and clerk-like writing from dicta- 
tion in English and Latin; fair writing in 
different kinds of-hands. The paper allowed 
was unruled. 

Bales won handsomely, and after the event 
he had a gold pen painted as a sign and hung 
over his doorway. His rival did not take 
his beating in a very sportsmanlike spirit. 
He charged Bales in a pamphlet with having 
used ‘‘ plots and shifts and other base and 
cunning practices ’’ to achieve his victory. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


‘HAPMAN, OF TUTSHAM HALL, CO. 
KENT (cl. 10). —It was found at the 
ing. p. m. on Thomas Chapman (Chancery 
Inquisitions, second series, vol. cxxxix., No. 
85), 6 Eliz., which is much faded and only 
partly deciperable, that he and his wife 
acquired by indenture, 16 May, 1563, from 
Richard Crompton and Robert Gyles, ‘‘ the 
manor of Tutyesham with appurtenances in 
West Farleigh, Yalding and Hunton,” and 
a piece of land called Cotesfield in West 
Farleigh. This was, presumably, a transfer 
of the legal ownership by his feoffees. It 
was also found that he died at West Farleigh 
3 Feb., 1563-4. 

John Lawrence, who married Ellen Chap- 
man, alienated Tutsham Hall in or before 
1617 to Augustine Skinner. An account of 
Mr. Skinner and later owners will be found 
in Hasted, vol. ii., p. 296. In a footnote 


Hasted writes (in 1782): — ‘‘ Tutsham Hall 
has within these few years been pulled down; 
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the situation of it was exceeding pleasant; 
the house stood on a rise above the Medway, 
commanding a good prospect of that river 
and the neighbouring country, and it was 
well watered with canals, &c., and encircled 
with stately trees.”’ 
G. O. BELLEWss. 
13, Cheyne Row, S.W.3. 


Si. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM : CHURCHES 

UNDER HIS INVOCATION (cl. 11).— 
There is a handsome Church in Victoria 
Park in this city dedicated to this Saint 
(with the omission of ‘‘ John’), erected in 
1877, burnt down in 1905, and rebuilt same 
year. 


Manchester. J. B, McGovern. 


, As to the number of churches dedicated to 
| St. John Chrysostom in this country your 
enquirer is best replied to by the quotation 
from vol. i. of ‘Studies in Church Dedica- 
tions’ (Frances Arnold Forster, 1899) :— 
‘* There is alas! no single dedication to this 
great Father of the church of earlier date 
than the first half of the nineteenth century 
—that at Peckham; but new churches in his 
honour are springing up in our midst, in 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Bradford, and else- 
where.”” I have taken from the Census 
return (1921) of  Keclesiastical areas, 
particulars of the parishes known as St. 
Chrysostom :— 

Birmingham (1890), pop. 8,679; 

Bradford (1891), pop. 3,202; 

Everton (1855), pop. 11,249; 

Manchester (1878), pop. 9,190; 

Peckham (1885), pop. 7018. 

The new church at Bradford was conse- 
crated to the Saint in the summer of 1890 by 
Bishop Boyd Carpenter. Some of us can 
imagine the Bishop’s address. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 


According to Bond’s ‘ Dedications and 
Patron Saints of English Churches,’ 1914, p. 
84, ‘‘ We have no ancient church dedicated 
. . . to S. Chrysostom of Constantinople.” 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


| R= HAND: USE AS SYMBOL (cl. 10). 
—The Red Hand of Ulster—or ‘‘ lamh- 
| dearg ’’—is believed to be the same as that 
‘of the Phoenicians by whom, according to 
tradition, it was brought to Ireland. To 
certain Jews and Mohammedans the ope? 
_hand in the erect position (the Jadh) was 
_always a sacred emblem, In Jerusalem, 
| especially, the Jew paints the open hand in 
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bright vermillion when he takes the solemn | 


oath in a court of justice. The hand has 
played a prominent part in all matters 
relating to magic, divination or enchantment 
and the magical belief in ‘‘ the hand of glory” 
is probably too well known to need describing 
here (in this connection vide The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, April, 1887). Some extremely 
interesting details relating to the Mano 
Pantea or Symbolic Hand are contained in a 
work by F. T. Elworthy, entitled ‘ Horns of 
Honour.’ 

1 should be glad to lend your correspondent 
a copy of the latter work if he will communi- 
cate with me. 

Aken L, ALBRIGHT. 

York House, York Road, Windsor. 

Earlier numbers of ‘ N. & Q.’ have refer- 
ences to legendary murders in the following 
families and the connections thereof with the 
“red hand ’’:—Sir Richard Baker (‘‘ Bloody 
Baker’), at Cranbrook, Kent, 1S. ii. 67, 244; 
Sir Thomas Holt, Aston, near Birmingham, 
1S. ii. 451, 506; Sir Thomas Styles, Water- 
ingbury, Kent, 1 8S. iii. 194; Sir Roger or 
Sir Nigel Gresley, Church Gresley, Derby- 
shire, 1 S. 111. 195. 

At xi. 447 of the same series is an article 
dealing with the use of the red hand among 
North American Indians, Moors and Jews, 
and repeating the alleged origin of the adop- 
tion of the badge by Ulster as follows: 

In an ancient expedition of some adventurers 
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Library. 


The Medieval Villiage. By C. G. Coulton. 
(Cambridge University Press) 

WHE decay of English village life, the 

gradual extinction of our landless 


peasantry, combined with the social aloofness 
ot the Anglican clergy, have inclined many 
to look back with longing upon a more pic- 
turesque epoch, where the Church played a 
more active part in human affairs than is the 
case to-day, and when there was relatively a 
far larger population on the land. Since the 
Retormation intervened between this epoch 


| and our own, some writers with Roman Cath- 


to Ireland, their leader declared that whoever | 


should 
which. he reached. 


first touched the shore 
territor 
whom i 
upon obtaining ihe reward, and seeing another 
boat nearer the land, cut off his 
cast it ashore. 

1 8S. xii. 19 says ‘‘ The red hand among 


possess the 
O’Neale, from 


| experience 


hand and | 


| Turks and unbelievers,” 


the Jews was the crest of the priesthood, | 


adopted from the custom of spreading out the 


hands during the ceremony of blessing the | 


people (Numbers, vi. 23).’’ 
A. L. Cox. 
The Cottage, Middle Street, 
Metheringham, Lincs. 


EFERENCE WANTED (exlix. 155).—‘‘ Give 

y us courage and gaiety and the quiet 

mind.” JI can now answer my own query. 

This is taken from R. L. Stevenson’s ‘Prayers.’ 
G. S. Gippons. 


UTHORS WANTED (cxlix. 462). — (4) See 
. Tertullian, ‘De Spectaculis,’ chap. i, 

Sunt qui existimant Christianos, expedi- 

tam morti genus, ad hanc obstinationem ab- 


dicatione voluptatum erudiri.” 
EpwarD BENnsLyY. 


olic sympathies have inclined to look upon 
this event as an economic disaster, to describe 
the pre-Reformation world as a_ vanished 
Arcadia, the Church as the absolute friend 
ot the poor, and the monastic landlord as a 
pure philanthropist. It is this view which 
Dr. Coulton sets out to combat by revealing 
from documents the actual condition of the 
medieval peasant, and the economic forces 
which moulded his destiny. 

His book is a very interesting and schol- 
arly, though a controversial, one. Perhaps 
the most telling parts of it are those in which 
polemics are forgotten and the figure of the 
medizwval peasant stands revealed in stark 
misery during and after periods of warfare, 
harassed and shackled in times of peace. 
Some of the records furnish painful reading. 
The description of the horrible state of the 
French churches, and the savage, neglected 


condition of the people, after the English 
wars, does not bear quotation. Yet wars 
seem to have been somewhat lightheartedly 


engaged on in the Middle Ages. 
that made the 


t was hard 
German peasant 


scended the princes of Ulster, bent | insurgents of 1512 declare in their manifesto 


that “‘a lasting peace shall be made through- 
out Christendom: he who opposes this shall 
be slain; or, it he be fully bent upon war, 
jet him be given his wages to go fight against 
(p. 366). Even in 
Hnugiand, where the condition of the peasant 
was relatively secure, there is little evidence 
of a “lost Arcadia” existing before the 
Reformation. ‘The administration of manorial 
justice appears too often as a means of amas- 
sing money, and a serf as an economic asset, 
t> be bought, sold or married to suit his 
lord’s convenience. The men of the Abbot of 
Hales must marry as their lord decreed, one 
supposes because it was necessary to have an 
adult male on every holding to perform the 
allotted servile tasks. Thusin 1274 the court- 
rolls name two tenants who are “ given until 
next court-meeting to decide as to the widows 
offered to them.’’ Sometimes recalcitrant 
serfs escaped this undesired matrimony by 
payment of a fine. 

The question of tithe, often 
excommunications, sometimes marred good 
relations between cleric and _ villager, and 
priests looked sourly on magical practices by 


leading to 
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village women, the relics of a heathen past, 
though it may have been a little difficult to 
tell where village magic ceased and Church 
magic began. There is a quaint formula 
for the banishment of caterpillars from the 
diocese of Troyes, though as a preliminary 
the faithful are summoned “ to join together 
in good works and pious prayers, and to pay 
their tithes without fraud according to the 
custom of the district.” Friction, too, could 
arise by reason of the happy-go-lucky system 
of measurements obtaining in medieval times. 
Thus fowls were permitted to stray as far 
afield as the tenant’s wife seated on the ridge 
of the home-roof might throw a sickle or an 
egg wrapped in her veil. A kindly spirit pre- 
vailed in thé privileges, infringements of game 
and fishing laws, allowed by certain mon- 
astic houses to expectant mothers. “If a 
woman be with child she may go and fish with 
one foot on land and the other in the brook.” 
There is no end to such details casting light 
on the life of the time in Dr. Coulton’s rich 
harvest of medieval lore. 

Dr. Coulton labours to treat his opponents 
with fairness. 
generalizations of his own supporters. He 
will allow the monk to be, if not “ that 
incarnation of altruism and beneficence which 
imaginative writers have described,” at least 
one “whose religion raised him above the 
average of medieval society,” and a five per 
cent. better landlord than the layman. There 
are occasions when the writer is able to catch 
his adversaries on the hip. Cardinal Gasquet 
for instance found ‘“‘ numerous dispensations 
to illegitimate clerics in episcopal registers and 
mistook them for manumission of serfs.” 
Probably fresh controversies may arise over 
the wide field of research covered by this book. 
It is rather curious even for a scholar with 
the layman’s outlook to write &@ propos of the 
Reformation, “if only the Church could have 
suffered other modes of thought to compete 
fairly with her own there would have been no 
sufficient excuse for revolution.” As if the 
Church of Rome could have stultified all her 
previous policy by allowing the competition 
of other modes of thought! Nor do we think 
the question of the beauty and splendour of 
medieval church building can be lightly dis- 
missed with a quotation even from a contem- 
porary orthodox author, who “ denounces 
these same architectural and artistic glories 
as worldly pomps, which vainly seek to cloak 
a poverty of true religion.” To some, at 
least, who gave of their substance to beautify 
the Church, the gift must have been an 
expression of their care for things of the soul. 


An Essay on the Origins of the House of | 
Translated by | 


Commons. By D. Pasquet. 
R. G. D. Laffan. 
Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 
gag rewete study of the English Farliament, 
largely by foreign scholars, has greatly 


modified the account of it which we received | 


from the historians of our youth. Stubbs, him- 
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cleared away; and time-honoured interpreta. 
tions of still older workers now read like rather 
simple legends. It is forty years ago that the 
more searching criticism of records began 
with the work of Dr. Ludwig Riess, who pro-. 
pounded the theory that the famous _Parlia- 
ment of 1295 was by no means intended by the ~ 
King in order to give all his subjects a share 
and an interest in the common weal, but, on 
the contrary, had been summoned with a view 
to providing him with better information in 
order to acquiring closer administrative con. 
trol. The new theory for some time received 
scant attention, but Maitland’s work on the 
relation between parliament on the one hand, 
and the council and law-courts on the other, 
may be said to have given it indirect re-inforce- 
ment. American scholars, Prof. MclIlwain, 
Prof. G. B. Adams, and Prof. A. B. White, 
have elaborated both the judicial and the re- 
presentative aspects of Parliament, and in 1914 
the whole question was reviewed and sum- 
marized in the important treatise which we 
here have translated. Mr. G. Lapsley provides « 


r nts | preface, pointing out where more recent re- 
He discounts the too sweeping | 


search has tended to amplify or correct Dr. 
Pasquet’s account. It would seem we must 
recognise more fully than he did a deliberate 
attempt on the part of the Crown to get sup- 
port from this class or that by a plan of 
moulding public opinion through elected re- 
presentatives. It has often been noticed that 
representation, at first, was not felt as_privi- 
lege, but as an imposed burden. The King’s 
convenience was served both by a greater 
facility in collecting money when Parliament 
hid consented to give it him, and by the insight 
which petitions for redress gave him into the 
state of the country. The knights and bur- 
gesses at first  entnan” se no corresponding ad- 
vantages for themselves. How the knight 
came to amalgamate themselves with the bur- 
gesses is the most interesting question of 
earliest Parliamentary histery, but it has 
eluded Dr. Pasquet, as well as the rest of the 
enquirers. It is instructive to observe in this 
essay—as one example among’ several—how 
much has depended in the profitable use of 
sources, on the detection of ‘‘ common form” 
and kindred conventions, and on the elimin- 
ation of such matter from the subject to be 
considered. 

Mr. Laffan’s translation is exceedingly read- 
able, and, besides the Preface, Mr. Lapsley 
contributes a number of additional notes, 
which greatly enhance the value of this useful 
volume. 

Mr. Lewis Metvitte writes to us: “I crave 
the hospitality of your columns to state that 
I am engaged on u complete edition of the 
correspondence of Edmund Burke, which will 
appear this year, and that I should be grateful 
if any of your readers who are so fortunate 
as to be in possession of original letters writ- 
ten by him would communicate with me, ¢/0 
Messrs. Faber & Gwyer, 24, Russell Square, 


self, must endure to see much of his doctrine! London, W.C.1.” 
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